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1248 that the offices of State as well as the Chancery were in the hands
of unworthy servants of the Crown, removable at pleasure. Henry pro-
mised to make their offices permanent, but the arrangements for a yearly-
appointed Chancellor, and for the scrutiny of his office, made in the
Oxford Parliament of 1258, suggest that the promise was not kept.
Behind these demands lay, naturally enough, common reluctance to grant
the subsidies required in 1238, 1242, and at the other times, in addition
to the normal feudal taxation. The king^s farms, escheats, and ward-
ships, the whole bundle of rights later known as the praerogativa regis,
were enough, it was argued, to support the king; and it may be re-
membered that the tenth and fifteenth were not yet established as a fully
regular institution in return for which redress of grievances was auto-
matically granted. But there were more far-reaching causes of complaint
binding together the magnates, which till 1258 could only find expression
in the demand for the confirmation of the Great Charter, a shadowy
advantage in general, however much particular clauses of the 1225
reissue might benefit individual litigants in the courts. Then, in the
Petition of the Barons at Oxford, just as in the articles of the Church
Synod at Merton the same year, were formulated specific complaints,
beside which the grumbling against aliens, against gracious aids and
papal collectors, was of little account. The simple tenor of these was
that a great bureaucracy was getting out of hand, the creation of Angevin
method and experience over-reaching itself; and the attempt was made
to capture the whole mechanism of government, to bring back the aristo-
cratic regime of great officials, in this instance made responsible to the
baronial Council, and to put the household system in a subordinate
place. The magnates at last saw that force was needed, and decided that
that force should be a sworn association into which the king together
with his relations must enter by oath in order to restrain his own ser-
vants and be guided by the community of his people. For while Henry
had been emulating the Sainte Cbapelle or dreaming of Sicily and the
Holy War, profound developments in the organisation of society and in
the relation of the law to these developments had been taking place.
These, the legal and constitutional changes which they demanded, and
the result of the attempts to make them effective, constitute the interest
of the years 1258-72.

To attribute, hi common with several monastic chroniclers, the baronial
movement of 1258 to 1267to the desire to expel the alien, to secure officefor
the king's "natural" councillors whom he had forsaken, and to curtail ex-
travagant expenditure, would be to neglect deeper causes arising primarily
from the greater articulation of community life and from the fact that
the social groups now realising themselves were finding a voice and, to a
limited extent, a policy. These potent forces, evoked by the increasing
contact of government with society, operated on the side of a party many